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NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 



women have greatly inceased and enlarged, and 
the institution has tried to keep pace with the 
demands of the young women of the state. We 
have gradually increased our entrance requirements 
until no student is able to enter now who offers less 
than fifteen units of high school work. The curricu- 
lum of the college has also been broadened in scope 
until there is now offered the same opportunities that 
are found at any first-class college. At the last meet- 
ing of the Association of Secondary Schools and Col- 
leges of the Southern States, this college was admitted 
to membership. This will enable graduates to pursue 



advanced work in any of the universities and colleges of 
the country without embarrassment as to their standing. 
There has always been at the institution a fine spirit 
of democracy and of service, which has made the col- 
lege a source of inspiration and help to all of the 
people of North Carolina. The opportunities will con- 
tinue to be broadened to meet as far as possible every 
demand that the new era of the world will impose upon 
our women citizens. It is the ambition of the author- 
ities of the college to make the institution represent the 
finest and best things in the lives of the women of our 
commonwealth. 



WAKE FOREST COLLEGE 

By PRESIDENT WILLIAM LOUIS POTEAT 

Wake Forest, N. C. 



AT A MEETING at Reeves' Chapel church, 
Chatham County, in 1832, the North Carolina 
Baptist State Convention, itself only two years 
old, resolved to purchase a farm and establish "a Bap- 
tist literary institution in this state on the manual 
labor 1 principle. ,, On the 3rd of February, 1834, the 
infant enterprise was begun under the name of the 
Wake Forest Institute. It became Wake Forest Col- 



lege in 1838. Down to the present day it has been 
in close relation to the Baptist State Convention, which 
created it. It is, nevertheless, a public institution in 
the service of the state. It is a part of the educational 
apparatus of the state available for the training of 
the children of the state. The state protects, it 
exempts its property from taxation, and recognizes its 
degrees in the certification of teachers. The College, 
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on its part, without cost to the state, gladly takes up 
its share of the general burden. 

When the semi-centennial of the institution was 
celebrated in 1884, the pitiful remnant of its endow- 
ment saved from the wreck of the Civil War had 
been brought up to $100,000. It had sent out 234 
graduates, of whom 74 were ministers, 65 teachers 
(18 of them college professors), 35 lawyers, 19 physi- 
cians, and 25 farmers. In twenty years more the 
number of graduates had swelled to 845. Among them 
were 50 editors of important journals, 105 college pro- 
fessors, and 25 college presidents. Nineteen more 
years of expansion in resources and equipment bring 
an honorable and useful history to the present moment. 

The annual budget is now $150,000. The last report 
of the treasurer showed property holdings beyond one 
million dollars, the face value of the endowment being 
$697,477 (its income-producing value is much more 
than that figure), the plant being valued at $320,000. 
There are more than 25,000 volumes in the library. 
The faculty numbers 30 men of professional rank. 
The student body of last session was 577. It will be 
larger this session. The last graduating class (1921) 
was 101 strong and brought the total number of grad- 
uates up to 2,183. The total number of students who 
have studied at Wake Forest is about 10,000. These 
men have passed into the life of North Carolina to 
enrich every phase of it, public and private. A large 
number of them have been ministers, and no group 
of trained leaders of the people have a more profound 
and beneficent influence for good citizenship. And 
among these Wake Forest men there are scientists and 
scholars whose names are known around the world. 
More than 800 lawyers have prepared themselves here 
for that influential profession, and not a few of these 
must be counted in any list of the outstanding lawyers 
of the state. A half dozen have adorned the judicial 
bench of the state; three have shared responsibilities 
in the U. S. department of justice. And there are 
Governor Kitchin and Governor Bickett, both names 
of distinction in the annals of the country at large. 
One of the senators representing the state at Wash- 
ington was three years at Wake Forest. Two mem- 
bers of the house are Wake Foresters, one for a 



number of years the redoubtable and invincible leader 
of that body. Close upon the lawyers follow the 
teachers. Five of them are presidents of denomina- 
tional colleges in North Carolina, three of state insti- 
tutions. There are 18 superintendents of graded 
schools, 12 principals of secondary schools, 26 at the 
head of accredited high schools, and 18 county superin- 
tendents. To this list of servants of the public life 
must be added about 150 physicians whose first two 
years of professional training were passed here since 
the organization of the department of medicine in 1902. 
The business life of the state, likewise, has been 
quickened by the activities and careers of men who 
were trained at Wake Forest. 

A notable feature of this institution is the rather 
unique organization of the courses leading to its degree 
of B.A. The first two years of work are prescribed 
and are practically the same for all students, the sub- 
jects covered being of universal human interest. The 
last two years are occupied with elective courses, but 
these courses do not stand in a long list from which a 
man may choose indiscriminately. They are organized 
into groups each of which is determined in its content 
by the demands of one of the chief callings which col- 
lege men pursue. The student chooses his group 
according to his chosen profession, and his last two 
years in college advance him in preparation for that 
profession. The practical result is that an unusually 
large percentage of entering students remain to grad- 
uate. 

Wake Forest has sought to embody and promote 
the democratic ideal. Accordingly, its influence has 
been thrown at every turn to the development of the 
public school system. The man who first gave respect- 
ability to that system and laid it on the hearts of the 
people was a Wake Forest man, eight years superin- 
tendent of public instruction, the late John C. Scar- 
borough. Dr. C. E. Taylor, president from 1884 to 
1905, exercised a wide and abiding influence in the 
same interest. And Dr. T. H. Pritchard, president 
from 1879 to 1882, perhaps more than any other citizen 
of the state made us restive under the domination of 
foreign manufactures and awoke us to the need of 
technical training. 



